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TROPICAL WATER SUPPLIES 1 
By Don M. Griswold 2 

The water supply of the islands of the American tropics presents 
as varied a picture as could be well imagined. The islands compose 
a chain which sweeps in a wide semi-circle from the tip of Florida to 
within sight of the Venezuelan coast. The larger islands on the 
western end of the semi-circle are Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo and 
Porto Rico. The remainder of the islands in the American tropics 
are known as the Lesser Antilles. They are smaller, less highly de- 
veloped and remain in a sanitary condition not far advanced from 
that in which the early explorers found them on the discovery of the 
American continent. 

The islands are all under the sovereignty of the United States, 
France and Great Britain. The recent purchase by the United 
States of the Island of St. Thomas from Denmark will give us a 
navy base from which our fleet, in conjunction with those of the 
British and French, can "lock up the Caribbean Sea." 

Trinidad is the southernmost island of the chain and also the one 
which can be seen from the mainland of the South American 
continent. 

Down the middle, for almost the whole length of the island, runs 
a very rugged range of mountains. No one is reported to have ever 
crossed this range and indeed it is quite unnecessary, for a little 30- 
foot steamboat makes the circuit of the island, picking up and dis- 
charging freight at six points every 24 hours. The impassibility of 
this mountain fastness makes it an ideal place for a catchment area 
and it is so utilized. The amount of water and the number of streams 
are not as great as one would be led to suspect by the great size of the 
catchment area and the further fact that the mountains are compara- 
tively high and densely covered with impenetrable tropical vegeta- 
tion. It was, however, from these mountain streams that the pirates 
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of old landed to replenish their water butts, for this was one of the 
most famous watering places along the Spanish main. 

The chief city on the island is Port-of-Spain. The municipal 
water supply is caught on the two sides of the Maraval Valley, and 
collected in a pond or lake some five or six miles from the city. 
This valley is uninhabited except by animals. It is covered with 
dense tropical jungles which make it impassable for human beings 
or large animals. This water is of good sanitary quality at all times. 

About six miles south of the city is the St. Joseph River which 
runs from the mountain to the sea a distance of about six miles. It 
was up this river that Sir Walter Raleigh said he sailed his boats to 
the City of Eldorado, whose streets were paved with gold. It was 
near Eldorado where he found the pit of iron pyrites with which he 
loaded seven of his ships and sailed for England, which shortage 
of chemical knowledge has made him and his "fool's gold" laughing 
stock ever since. 

Before the river leaves the fastness of the jungle, its sanitary 
quality is very good, but from the time it strikes the flatland it is 
used by Mohammedans for bathing and is usually not fit to drink. 
At the author's solicitation the warden of Tacarigua forbid bathing 
in the first half mile of the stream after it leaves the mountain, so 
that the natives might have a clean source of water supply. 

The next island is Tobago, made famous by the fact that Alexander 
Selkirk was cast ashore there and while there accumulated the 
experiences forming the basis upon which Defoe afterward wrote the 
story of Robinson Crusoe. Tobago is a low flat island with two 
small streams which do very little more than furnish water for man 
and animals. During the dry season, sailing vessels are frequently 
sent to Trinidad to bring water for the stock, a very expensive 
procedure. 

The island of Dominica is the one example of an island with a 
liberal water supply. This is the island that produces 90 per cent 
of the world's supply of limes. There are said to be 365 rivers on the 
island, which has an area of only 200 square miles. The author tried 
to count them on several occasons but became hopelessly lost in the 
task. The whole island is one vast mountain range, the only village 
being on the seacoast on a small piece of flat land. The multitudi- 
nous rivers take their origin at unknown places back in the mountain 
jungles and run but a short distance to the sea. Probably none of 
them is more than five miles long, as the island is 10 miles wide by 
20 miles long. 
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White men going to the tropics are warned of the many polluted 
water supplies and are advised to drink nothing but boiled water. 
The author considers this good advice but on the island of Dominica 
one can find good water to drink that has not been boiled. It is 
one of the few places in the tropics of the old world or new where it 
is safe to drink unboiled water. One of the reasons for it not being 
polluted is that the natives are transplanted Africans, who are not 
at all addicted to the use of water for bathing purposes. 

Mohammed incorporated many wise sanitary precepts in his code 
of morality and his followers are taught that their morning prayer 
will be heard much better if they are bathing at the time the rising 
sun first shines upon them. It is an interesting sight to see the 
Mohammedans wading out into the river to bathe and all saying 
their prayers as the first rays of the sun break over the mountain 
top. 

The natives of Dominica are the Caribs, for whom the Caribbean 
Sea was named: They are the cousins of our North American Indi- 
ans. High cheek bones, thin noses, straight black hair, copper col- 
ored skin and many other Indian characteristics remind one of the 
Indians of this country. 

The last island to which attention is drawn is Antigua. This is a 
low, flat, almost treeless island with only one small mountain 1000 
feet high. There is not a single pond, lake or stream of fresh water 
on the island that lasts the year through. Certain places on the island 
are so near the sea level that the salt water of the ocean appears in 
the fields of sugar cane and makes barren places which are known 
as "gall spots;" one especially large one is known as "the dead 
sands." These places occur because the salt content of the ocean 
water prevents the germination of seeds and prevents the growth of 
all but a few plants. To sink a well would, of course, be folly for 
the underlying water is salt. 

Aside from a small catchment area built by the British govern- 
ment about 200 years ago the sole supply of drinking water is caught 
from roofs. Every government official has his home completely gut- 
tered and every drop of rain it is possible to collect is delivered to 
a cistern. These cisterns are built very substantially of cement and 
always entirely above ground, which is an improvement over Amer- 
ican practice for cisterns of household size. The roofs of churches 
and public buildings are also all completely guttered, and the water 
saved for the emergencies that are almost sure to arise. 
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In this country "crime waves" seem to have some relation to cold 
weather, lack of food and unemployment. In the tropics there is 
no cold weather, food can be had for the picking of it and no native 
works while he has a penny in his pocket. So that a breakdown in 
the public morale is not likely for causes operative here. However, 
the British and French governments have found by bitter experience 
that a native population will rise up and fight for water. Man can 
live 60 to 70 days without food. Several men have abstained from 
food for 40 days and recovered health. Death usually comes on 
the fifth to seventh day of abstinence from water. Men are driven 
into a fighting fury by absence of food or water in spaces of time much 
shorter than these. So the governments try to keep the native pop- 
ulation supplied with water during the dry season. 

On studying the statistics for a period of years, it is found that the 
cause of death listed as "Diarrhoea and Enteritis under 2 years of 
age" accounts for 10 to 15 per cent of deaths from all causes. The 
infant death rate is appallingly high, but even at its' dizzy height it 
is exceeded by the birth rate, 70 per cent of which are illegitimate 
under the British law. 

In conclusion it should be said that each of these islands presents 
problems of water supply as widely varied as one can imagine. The 
variety of water-supply problems presented to the sanitarian is 
almost unlimited and more than entrancing. The American tropics 
are, without doubt, the garden spot of the world in everything except 
sanitation. If its physical sanitation were such that it was a safe 
place in which to live we would all be living there. In the progress 
of the world's enlightenment, sanitary knowledge slipped lightly by 
this beautiful spot, but the great work begun by Gorgas at Panama 
is having its effect and evidences of an awakened interest can already 
be seen. 



